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DISCOURSE. 


MATTHEW V. 9. 


“Blessed are the Peacemakers: for they shall be called the Children 
of God.” 


I wave accepted an invitation to address you as 
the representatives of the military force of this Com- 
monwealth, upon this your Anniversary day. I feel 
a difficulty in the position—a difficulty, however, not 
of akind to allow me to have declined the service, 
for that would have been treason to my highest obli- 
gation—but a difficulty which concerns the choice of 
subject and the form of speech. 

For more than two centuries the officers and mem- 
bers of this Company have assembled annually, with 
but rare exceptions, in the First Church in Boston— 
to be addressed by a minister of the Gospel chosen 
by them to the service. Many of the discourses de- 
livered on these occasions are in print, and they afford 
a most remarkable series of documents for tracing the 
slow but striking changes which have been working 
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through that long period—changes of belief, of feel- 
ing, and of interest—changes of opinion about rights 
and duties—about God, about religion, about the 
Bible—about war and peace. .The ecclesiastical and 
civil as well as the military history of this Common- 
wealth might be composed in good part from these 
sermons. The varying fashion and style of preaching 
are very apparent there. All the theories of morals, 
from that which exacts an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth, to that which tums the left cheek to the 
srniter of the right have been inculcated. You have 
listened to attempted vindications of War as consist- 
ent with righteousness and wisdom—with true policy 
and revealed religion. Boldly was that position urged 
here of old time under the battle song of King David, 
“The Lord is a man of war.” And in these latter 
days you have been invited to regard yourselves 
asthe harlequins of the Gepedesiwanttt drawn aus 
iter go show ata great expense of weated 
as t bought honors and accoutrements. 

Again your Anniversary has come, and with it 4 
Preacher. Will you receive now ork a kind and 
patient ear the words—not unconsidered nor rashly 
spoken—which a sincere desire to be faithful to you 
and to himself shall now prompt ? 

I believe that War is inconsistent with Christianity 
and with the true interests of the whole and each 
portion of the human race, of each family and of 
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every nation. I believe that either folly or wicked- 
ness or both, must henceforward be the chief elements 
of every war. I believe that peace is the duty and 
blessing of individuals, the crown and glory of nations. 
This I regard as an axiom of reason, and as a discovery 
of experience. By professional office, and by publicly 
expressed opinion, I am pledged to the cause of 
peace. Yet I entertain such a view of your profes- 
sion—which represents not the principle, but an in- 
strument or element of war—as will enable me now 
to address you without returning discourtesy for the 
honor of your invitation ; for I esteem your invitation 
an honor which is to be honorably and courteously 
improved. To you, as the officers and members of 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, and 
as the representatives of the military arm of this Com- 
monwealth, may be offered, as to any other body of 
men, an unoffensive plea for peace. 

Let me then repeat to you the words of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, the Son of God, the Saviour of 
men. “Blessed are the peacemakers.” But who are 
the peacemakers? Are they the men of your profes- 
sion, or the men of those professions which make and 
execute the laws, and which serve at the altars of 
religion ? If this question were to be decided by the 
functions assigned to civilians and clergymen on the 
one side, and to soldiers on the other—it would be 
decided against you, but if experience answer the 


question even soldiers may come in to share the 
honors of the peacemakers. It has long been the 
reproach of clergymen and statesmen that they have 
ministered to great strifes, to alienation and division, 
to ambition and rapacity, and that they have caused 
wars. Itis the last defence under which your pro- 
fession can shelter itself that it is to minister to a final 
and universal peace. Our respective professions, 
yours of fighting, and mine of teaching, are supposed 
to be the opposites of each other, to express the ex- 
treme agencies of war and peace, with their measures, 
their weapons and their results. This is a well un- 
derstood distinction. Is it, however, a just distinction ? 
This is an age of new definitions. The causes of war 
have been inquired of, and they have been found in 
the contentions of the clergy and in the intrigues of 
Statesmen. The conditions of peace have been 
sought, and these have been found in the devotion of 
citizens to their rights and duties even at the willing 
hazard of their lives. It is not strange then that even 
er should be brought within the compass of the 
ition of peacemakers. I believe that as the 
ret mea ner vey ony sir, 
y entitled to that Christian epithet, and 

have belonged to the Gospel ranks which Cornelius 
Sgnmanded) I believe that all the honorable and 
magnanimous among soldiers now, do think them- 
selves entitled to that Christian epithet, Peacemakers ; 
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because they have warrants for thinking that in the 
lengthened and embittered conflicts of nations, peace 
driven from pulpits and senates and conventions may 
at last beckon to them to shield her in their arms, as 
the dove seeks protection with the eagle when pur- 
sued by the hawk. Certain it is that this view of 
war, as the last means of securing peace has been 
entertained by every military man who has had 
righteousness, rather than glory before his eyes. The 
two greatest. of generals, who served their country 
and not their passions, were thoroughly impressed 
with this view of their fearful work, and with it, the 
seas of blood through which they waded became to 
them as pure regenerating waters. The medals of 
Cromwell bore upon them his own motto— Pax 
queeritur in bello”—Peace is the quest of War. For 
Peace I fight. Washington has expressed this his 
own sincere conviction in the maxim, “In Peace 
prepare for War,”—meaning, “Be prepared to fight 
that ye may be at Peace.” 

The last hold of War is that it is supposed to be» 
the final agency for securing peace. War is now 
put upon the support of necessity. This indicates 
a wonderful advance towards a desirable consumma- 
tion, though it may be only a midway stage in the 
improvement of popular sentiment. War is now put 
upon the support of necessity. It formerly had two 
other supports, both of which it has lost. Once it 


found favor and furtherance in its display—in the 
splendor of its movements and furniture, in its steeds, 
its armor, its standards, its titles, its parades, its music, 
its recitals. This support war has lost, and lost for- 
ever. I believe that not even a single song has been 
composed and set to music within the last score of 
years in which a soldier’s plume has claimed the 
tears or the pathos of a singing girl. There may be 
such now sung in India, but there are none here, and 
this is a sign which has a world of meaning. 

Another support once gave encouragement to war. 
War opened fields for ambition, for the show of hero- 
ism, for the poor triflings of chivalry, for the prowess 
of those who would ride over the slain to empire and 
win a bloody triumph to be rewarded by the indul- 
Sences of passion. But territory won by conquest— 
what isitto a nation? ‘Will the laurel now express 
tt as once it did? ‘The fame of blood! What breath- 
ing man now craves it? The booty of a victory who 
would share it that might avail himself of the inviting 
alternative of tifling a noisome charnel-house, rather 
than a battle-field, for the old wedding rings and 
coffin Plates which belonged to the dead! These 
two ancient attractions or recommendations of war, 
its brave display, and its bloody honors, have ceased 
to offer it encouragement, War is thrown wholly 
upon the support of Supposed necessity. 

And this is the only plea, be it right or wrong, 


which can now be offered in support of War—that 
it may be, under some circumstances, the ultimate 
agency and instrument of peace; the only excuse for 
the soldier is that he may be a peacemaker. If this 
plea can be established well and good. All the cost 
and misery of battle-fields then become the expense, 
not of war, but of peace. 

I admit the force of this plea. It is a significant 
plea. I believe that it has a place in the strongest 
and purest convictions of many military men. The 
soldier may be so fortified by this plea, as to have 
not only a clear, but an approving conscience; so 
that when he looks upon his sword, he may see not 
only an implement of death, but the staff of order, the 
palladium of liberty, the pen which is to guarantee a 
treaty, the horn of plenty and even the olive branch 
of peace. Fortified with this plea, when military 
men sit in the places of instruction, and hear war con- 
demned by preachers and civilians, the thought is in 
their minds and upon their lips to vindicate them- 
selves, thus.—‘ Our work as soldiers will not be 
needed, if yours as statesmen and preachers be well 
done: we are only prepared to make up for your de- 
ficiencies ; we love peace as much as do you, and we 
are fellow laborers with you in securing it; maintain 
peace if you can by your civil diplomacy and your 
Christian teaching, we certainly shall rejoice in your 


success, but if you cannot—if you cannot—we can, or 
2 
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we will try; let your pens and your voices do their 
utmost, but if they fail, our swords will corne in to 
complete your counsels.” This is the plea of honest 
and sober men in the military profession. They re- 
gard themselves as the surgeons of the body politic, 
while civilians and preachers are its physicians and its 
nurses. They say, save the diseased limb with your 
drugs and your tender care, if you can, if you cannot 

we will use the knife, and save at least the poor, 

maimed and crippled body. 

And this abstract plea may be strengthened 
an array of facts. It may be alleged that brave and 
faithful soldiers have often been peacemakers all the 
world over, that after debates and appeals and con- 
Yentions and treaties have done their utmost, bloody 
battles have won a cessation of hostilities, aM adjust- 
ment of rights, a redress of grievances. 
ew admit, as I have said, the force of this plea. But 

at follows? ‘That there must be military forces 
ready for battle, and that the innocence and necessity 
of wars must be allowed? By no means. A wise 
pins will not draw this inference from that plea—a 
esi man will not allow this inference. Rather 
will he maintain that War must be deprived of this 
its last support from supposed necessity, and that the 
agencies which have a prior opportunity and a more 
legitimate power for pacifying all dissensions, shall be 
so faithfully employed that a recourse to arms shall 
be precluded, 


too by 
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Here seems to me to lie the noble duty of every 
friend of peace, whose word and power always have 
precedence of the sword, and if faithfully improved 
will make that sword useless. It is by sustaining this 
best inference from the soldier's plea, that I would 
urge a plea for peace. Holding sentiments and con- 
yvictions on this subject which cover the whole ground 
of Peace Societies and Peace Advocates, I see no rea- 
son why I should speak sensoriously or contemp- 
tuously of the military, for soldiers are the reluctant 
agents for supplying the deficiencies and for doing 
the unfulfilled tasks of other men. 

The plea of the soldier of our day is that his sword. 
js needed because of the inefficiency of higher and 
more legitimate means of appeasing great strifes. 
The counter plea for peace must silence this plea for 
war, by making it henceforward useless and false. 
In sustaining this position in the brief space left to 
me, I will argue for these two assertions ; 

4, That whatever be the sin or the folly of war, 
the soldier, who is most concerned in it, may be the 
least culpable for it, 

9, Thatif ever henceforward, throughout Christen- 
dom, recourse shall be had to arms, statesmen, legisla- 


tors and public teachers rather than the military, will 


deserve the blame, and incur the guilt. 
In support of that first assertion, all the direful pages 


of the world’s long wars might be read to you and 
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each page would verify it. Soldiers have been the 
agents and victims of other men’s errors and passions. 
Of course, I except from this excuse all who for am- 
bition or self exaltation have led in wars, for such as 
these are in fact witnesses to the truth of the excuse 
pee Tam now urging for soldiers in general. Sol- 
diers have fought, but rulers and priests have given 
them their arms, and opened the quarrels, and led on 
the strife. The first Christian Emperor turned the 
as Cross of Christ into a military emblem, and a 
Christian monk invented gunpowder. When clergy- 
men and civilians denounce war and rebuke soldiers, 
they ought to remember that they themselves have 
had the first opportunity of doing the work, which, fail- 
ing to do, they leave to the wretched chances of 
war. The inefficiency of the right, in this, as in all 
Gites matters, gives license to the wrong. Because 
legislators; rulers, senators and teachers fail to do their 
appointed work by the methods of righteousness and 
aia therefore force is called in, and the scales of 
justice are dropped from the hands of the magistrate, 
that the people may beat them into spears and hel- 
mets. When by the failure, or withdrawal, or con- 
fesse incompetency of the means of peace recourse 
is had to force, it matters very little how that force is 
exerted, for if in such an emergency men have no 
angers or guns, they will take up clubs and stones. 
War is only an exhibition through a solar microscope 
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and on an open field of a contest between two pugilists 
contending for the right of way in a narrow street, 
and using dirt or pavements, whips or fists when 
their tongues or their tempers fail them. 

The spirit and the measures which appear in and 
carry on a war, find their sanction or their instigation 
at least in the reluctance of rulers to do what is sim- 
ply right—to regard justice and humanity. Neither 


‘the classic, nor even the barbarian annals of ancient 


times record a single scene of strife from the univer- 
sal conquests of Alexander, to the last skirmishes that 
sundered the Roman Empire, which may not be 
traced either to the ambition or misgovernment of 
those who were entrusted with the guardianship of a 
righteous peace. And Christian annals, filled as they 
are with the harrowing recitals of war on every con- 
tinent and island of the known earth, will prove that 
the causes of every war have been either the base 
faithlessness of rulers, or the evil spirit of priests. 
The weapon of death has been the unthinking and 
blameless implement of the soldier, and the soldier 
himself has been the almost as unthinking and blame- 
less implement of his instigator to the battle. 

Call up from their unshrouded and promiscuous 
graves on all battles fields the huge masses of the 
slain in all the wars of Christendom. They are all 
victims of a strife which, in its early stage, one single 


man, wearing a cowl, or holding a statute book might 
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have prevented. The twenty thousand bodies from 
the ashes of which the rich crops of Waterloo have 
grown for thirty summers, belonged to men no two 
of whom had any personal difference each with 
the other. They were summoned to that field from 
their farms and workshops, to bring to an issue a con- 
test which they had not begun, but which their 
rulers were bound to have averted and had the means 
of averting. In the civil wars of England not a sin- 
gle claim was set up by those who, with Cromwell, 
fought for. peace, which is not now allowed and as- 
serted as the law in that land. Why were not those 
claims allowed without that civil strife? Ask the 
monarch and the archbishop of those days. 

When the protracted intrigues of rulers, or the base 
machinations of politics, or the ripened ambition of 
despots make a war, as is said, inevitable, then a 
new party is called into the contest. The military 
are appealed to, not, however, to be entrusted with 
any discretionary power. The alternative choice of 
peace or war is not committed to them—it has alrea- 
dy been made by those to whose wisdom they have 
confided themselves and war is the result. The last 
exercise of authority on the part of rulers is to put the 
country under martial law. Their proclamation is 
for war. This simple fact which no sophistry can 
gainsay or evade stares us all in the face. The rulers, 
representing the wisdom and force ofa nation, tell 
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the people they must fight, and every individual i e 
either obey that command or suffer as its victim. 
The property of all is taxed for it. Our homes may 
be turned into barracks. The limits of certain ages 
define those who must fight. Levies, draughts, en- 
listments, conscriptions and impressments flluap and 
renew the ranks. To resist is to yield oneself a PES 
oner, to desert is to risk a less honorable hazard for 
death or for life, than that of the open fields ee 
rulers have brought their ill-governed and LenS 
people to this hard contingency, they have ponncets 
them the means of peace, and have 19 fact ane rg- 
war, before a tent has been pitched or a em 4 
ed. Then all that high councils can do isidons ee 
on that war. Every exercise of retain na oe 
serves for it. A large party is at once ea $e fnd 
like the ravens around the carcass, who are aes 
their game and their profit in wal. allapabhe * All 
must resign and starve, or approve ‘te “ase: a 
public funds are turned to open the se mere 
of blood, embanked by the ghastly bodies _ ; . F 
The spirit of war is kindled and it takes possession i 
some of the gentlest bosoms. The war is begun an 
it cannot now be averted, and the hope of the best 
and the prayer of all but the worst is, that it may i 
speedily but gloriously concluded. Then all jie 
heaven-insulting cry, “Our country; be she eaglinde? 
wrong!” Then the honor of the nation; the srenow 
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of bravery, the disgrace of being beaten, the hope of 
triumph, the exciting comments on each day’s news, 
strain many reluctant and revolting hearts to the dire- 
ful work. The happy farmer, artisan or tradesman 
takes the bright musket in his hand and learns its use, 
while his nerves are braced and his courage quick- 
ens. He parts with parents, wife, lover and home, 
and goes to the field, made strong for its savage 
scenes by the help of many excitements which need 
not be rehearsed. Heis weary with his marches, he is 
wakeful on the eve of battle. He thinks many 
thoughts, but he must be of a sluggish sense, if he 
does not entertain among them the question whether 
the issue for which he is to contend might not 
have been decided by wise and just counsels better 
than by the defilement and the extinction of his hu- 
manity. Still he fights. Andif he fight at all, it is 
better that he fight well—with a true eye, and a 
strong arm, and with a passionate zeal, for these are 
the mercies of a battle field. If he weeps, and he ig 
not a brave soldier even, if he do not, let it be before 
and after, not while he strikes. He will fall dead oy 
wounded upon the field, or he will survive to bear 
away the stain, if not the guilt of blood. Oh! who 
would have upon his soul the torments which come 
in the death-thirst of that soldier! He has done a 
work which lays upon some soul a heavy burden of 
folly and sin, but his, I maintain, is the least share in 
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that burden. He has been the most concerned in it, 
but he is the least culpable for it. "Woe—woe—be 
upon him by whom the offence has come. 

I need not stay to draw from this simple statement 
of the origin and birth of war, the inference which 
will help out a plea for peace by excusing the soldier 
and by blaming the ruler. I hasten to the second 
assertion which will include this inference and much 
more. ? 

My second position in this plea for peace, is, that 
statesmen, legislators and public teachers will deserve 
the blame and incur the guilt of any war that clea 
henceforward vent its destruction upon any pony 
of Christendom, or employ the arms of a civilized 

people. This assertion taken with that already ad- 
vanced, while together they excuse iowa Ey 


throw the whole burden of responsibility for the heav- 
teachers. If our 


iest of calamiti on rulers and 
Aes: « and feel that they 


public men will realize this lesson, ; : 
are entrusted with the settlement of all disputes with- 
out the power of appealing to arms, peace must 
triumph. 

Certainly we have a right to look to the constituted 
authorities and guides of a people for the prevention 
of war and the settlement of all difficulties peacefully. 
They ought to be held to this as the very object of 
their office, the law, the method and the end of their 
delegated authority. They should be ridiculed, as- 
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sailed, dishonored, if they are faithless to it. It is the 
very noblest object of their power, their sceptre, their 
glory. They are set upon thrones and high places 
that they may see trouble advancing from afar off, 
and may prevent its approach. They have their mes- 
sengers to speed with their commands, their attend- 
ants to watch and warn. It is the most sublime 
portraiture of God that he dwells in light, whence he 
rules the kingdom of darkness; making the winds 
obey and the fire serve, while still he is a God of 
Peace. And princes and rulers are gods—for to them 
the word of God has come. They are delegated with 
divine authority to do on earth what God does in 
heaven. The care of commerce and mail-bags, of 
custom-houses and light-houses is but a poor trifling 
with mere straws, in comparison with the high calling 
of our rulers as the guardians of the nation’s peace. 
Consider for a moment what an array of means, 
mighty and all-sufficient, if we would only call them 
80, are now at the service of Christian nations and 
entrusted to rulers to cause that justice and tranquillity 
and peace shall crown their lands. The prosperity of 
a people affords those means and multiplies and 
sirerigihens them every day, and thus Peace has an 
eesibn purchase than that paid by Cromwell. It is 
ined an indisputable fact that any two Christian 
nations must now seek a war, rather than encounter 
one: they must fight from choice, not from necessity. 
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They must overcome the resistance of righteousness, 
of policy, of interest and of shame—and if after all 
they fight, even the winner is the loser, and the van- 
quished may be the truly victorious. Whatever else 
they gain, they must alike part with glory and pute 
upon the long penance which history will make ever- 
lasting. And why? Simply because there are means 
at the service of rulers which will avert wat honor 
ably. Honorably? do I say? Yes—means which 
will make the averting of war the only honorable 
way. Consider and sum up these means. Here are 
the bands of mutual service and dependences ait 
merce, trade, the transmission of the wealth of sins 
chaining nations together by ships which link t P 
bending waves of the oceans. Here are ambassador 


empires, 
and consuls, the hostages of a truce between P 3 
terpretation, servl s 
s separated fami- 
s as pages to 


senate-houses 


or rather, by more affectionate in 

as the sponsors at the bridals of God’ 

lies—with bearers of theit despatebe 
aeottliain Jatian Euan’ 

carry their letters of love. Her men selected 


ons. Here are chosen 
rusted with every honorable 


r th ; 
from the mass: and ent sen ree fee 


and ennobling privilege. Thes? eee are and 
tions now, while one heavenly repenem P ~ 
holy and perfect and beneficent asats ree nites a ‘ 
speaks gently but solemnly toall alike— i oe wd a 
ber suffer, all the members suffer with it. ese are 
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the means of peace. And what are they all for? 
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The advanced civilization of the world has gathered 
them all together, and wrought them into an appara- 
tus of means which resemble indeed the preparations 
for a great jubilee for all the children of men. When 
thus we contemplate these means for ensuring peace, 
are we not all tempted to exclaim—Peace is inevita- 
ble—it cannot but be that civilized men will put away 
war, for before they can fight with each other, they 
must kill the children which they have mutually be- 
gotten. 

I have wandered almost into the realms of imagi- 
nation in thus describing the office of rulers, not be- 
cause I have wrought out from my fancy any of the 
means of peace which they possess, for these are all 
real things, but because the rulers themselves are so 
slow to use these means. It has not yet entered into 
the hearts of enough of them to feel that Peace is the 
highest of all laws which they can recognize—the 
noblest of all ends which they can gain. Till they 
learn that lesson, though the eloquence of Demos- 

thenes, and the wisdom of Bacon, and the patriotism 
of Tell may belong to them all, they are not qualified 
for their stations. And when they scoff at peace 
and intrigue and contrive for war, they may sit in 
places as lofty as that of Lucifer, but their power is 
malign and their names will not be blessed. Go to 
the cabinet councils and the legislative halls of our 
own and of other lands. Is the spirit of wisdom, 


ey CC, | eRe fem 
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gentleness and humanity uppermost there? Does 
nothing appear to indicate temper, a blustering rash- 


hess, an ignorant and headlong coarseness of spirit ?. 


If this be so, and some of you know more about it, 
than does he who speaks, then we must be so far 
badly served and badly governed. What citizen of 
this republic who feels an honorable pride of country 
has not blushed in the perusal of those extracts from 
the speeches made in Congress this year, which have 
been copied into a foreign periodical work of large 
circulation? Are the authors of these vulgar and 
bombastic speeches, displaying their own entire want 
of high principle, to be received abroad as represent 
ing any other than the most profligate and abandoned 
class in the nation? Certainly we have a right to 
expect that legislators in their seats should be some 
thing more and better than a park of canno® o A 
navy yard. Only those yulers, can, m the aan 
conscience, favor a war, who can say honest i ks 
tily and with a breast all open to the eye Rylat® oe E 
down from above, that they have done nothing, sah 
ed nothing, permitted nothing, to Enea “ 
and have exhausted the might 2 ae Feaaka F 
avert it. Only under those plain ‘terms can rulers 
ever henceforward sanction a wal and when they 
shall encounter such an emergency 1 may venture to 
say that the male and female members of the Peace 


*" Blackwood’s Magazine for April, 1846. 
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Society will, without a single exception, stand ready 
to constitute the first army of volunteers. 

I will admit the difficulties which stand in the way 
of the legislator who resolves to make Peace meas- 
ures his guides and ends. These difficulties are 
chiefly two. The first is that war always presents 
itself as a last resource; it is a possible thing. And 
it is difficult to stop short of a last resource ; it is diffi- 
cult to keep within a measure which promises to be 
ultimate and conclusive. The simple fact that if all 
other means of pacification fail the sword may be 
drawn—this fact cripples and contracts the agencies 
of peace, wearies out patience before it has had its 
perfect work, and anticipates too soon the use of the 
sword. Knowing that we can employ it at the end of 
a contest, we are apt to take it up in the middle of q 
contest, and thus what was to be the last resource is 
in fact one of the earliest. Now this difficulty, which 
embarrasses peace measures, is the result of the long 
habits of nations in leaping to arms before they have 
tried arbitration, The difficulty will yield only through 
the force of counteracting examples. If the peace of 
the whole world could be extended through one gen- 
eration of human life, which it never yet has been, 
the spirit of war would lose a large measure of its 
vitality. Each year of protracted peace now will 
purchase for ages to come a whole century of peace. 
There are no artificial instruments employed by men 
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of which the use is so soon lost without daily prac- 
tice as of weapons of war. If those weapons. could 
be kept to their place as really that of a last resource, 
it is probable they would no more be used. 

The other great difficulty besetting the way of ad- 
justing all national differences by peaceful methods, 
comes in the form of this suggestion ; that there is a 
value in national security in the sense that we have 
the means of defence, and cannot wantonly be wrong: 
ed, a value likewise in the immense. public and 
enduring blessings of independence—a walue which 
is worthy of the awful cost of war. . This suggestion 
T believe, includes all that can be said in allowance 
of war, and yet it does not say enough to prove that 
war is either wise or necessary. For in fact, the more 
the blessings of security and independénce are appre- 
ciated and the higher the estimate set upon thou the 
more will the means multiply for preserving. them 
without strife. 

It may be said, however, that there is a fallacy in 
my argument which throws upon our. rulers the re- 
sponsibility of war, inasmuch as we curses both 
choose our rulers, and. then support them in wars 
which they ought to avert; that we ourselves allow 
our rulers to bring us to a war, and then we engage 
in it. The fallacy is in our conduct, not in this 
argument. We must hold our rulers bound ebretient & 
war, and to rule by peace; we must not leave in their 
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hands the allowance of a recourse to war. Peace is to 
be the real work and duty of rulers, and we must tell 
them so. Who will engage an overseer for a planta- 
tion or a rail-way, under the allowance of relieving 
himself of his responsibility by setting all the men 
under his charge into a trial of brute strength? It is 
just as easy for states to live at peace as for neighbors: 
there may be difliculties in either case, but there is 
no impossibility. When a quarrel arises between 
two individuals of different Christian nations the laws 
‘of neither nation will allow them to fight with wea- 
pons. It is considered the very province and triumph 
of law to forbid, prevent or punish this. But why 
should the two nations think that they have a right to 
do on a large scale, what they rigidly deny two of 
their citizens the right of doing on a small scale? 
ae it may be said that arbitrations are slow in com- 
Ing to a decision, and that the matter in dispute 
would thus be kept long in suspense. What then? 
It is’ precisely so in the lawsuits of individuals, and 
yet the law does not allow them to be closed by a 
duel. There is not probably a lawyer in our halls of 
Congress who would object to keeping the estate of 
a client in chancery for any number of years, till all 
legal questions could be settled, And why should not 
Oregon be put into chancery, and kept there too, till 
the dispute concerning it could be amicably closed ? 
The territory, at least, could not exhaust itself as do 
some private estates while in chancery. 
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And as I have incidentally referred to that matter 
of anticipated national strife, let me turn it to an illus: 
tration of my argument. There is a strip of territory 
which is perfectly valueless to either claimant for it— 
valueless, I mean, as an exclusive possession. If it 
were acknowledged to be ours and we were asked to 
part with it, a small sum, if any, would be an equiva- 
lent for it. If it were acknowledged to belong to 
another power, we should be as little disposed to pur- 
chase it as to buy the new found continent in the 
Antarctic sea. But it so happens that a question has 
arisen concerning it which engages national pride 
and rival national interests. Now looking at the mat- 
ter ina fair and full light, it seems as if the Provi- 
dence of God had presented it to us as a test of the 
state to which the world has attained, of the value of 
our civilization, of the measure of our wisdom. Just 
as a famous question of the scholastics of the middle 
ages, as to the right of property in the shadow which 
any object cast—whether it belonged to God, and 
was therefore common property—or to him who own- 
ed the object that cast the shadow—or to him who 
owned the object on which the shadow was cast— 
just as this question concerned a worthless thing, de- 
bated only as an exercise of logic, so in our boasted 

age of advancement a similar question is presented to 
us to try our progress, our patience, our wisdom. It so 


happens that about this question gather all the scien- 
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ces, and he ak subjects, which taken together 
express the state of our age. i 
cae of ancient sh aia — sind 
Hse P , and call for the 
historian. The rights attained by first discovery and 
possession) come text and demand the best authori- 
ties on matters of international law. The question of 
latitude, of river courses, and other mathematical 
measurements, next presents itself, and oxllecfien * 
astronomer and engineer. Finally, the perplex - he 
certainties about former treaties, conventio — 
claims, set the last interest for the mind es vii 
controversy, and call for the skill of the ai the 
statesmen. Thus far, all trades and fra 
to be called for except that of the soldier, fk, seen 
pears no need of him yet. Now regard that bac =p i 
about a worthless thing made interesting 5 question 
cumstances associated with it, as engasin, y the cir. 
sing two great 


; united in py - 
welfare. It is put before them by the en and 
Idence of 


God for the trial of high skill, as a — i 

ization, their sagacity, their domain their civil- 

might of mind. Thus regarded, it beco Sense, their 
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nations of a common origin, 


mes a glorious 
bines so much 
Nodus sit vindice 


question for arbitration, because it com 
more than the original matter. 
dignus. 

It is a glorious question for arbitration Let hi 
ties and telescopes and lawyers and ee a 
charts and books, and antiquarians and statesmen se 
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down and decide it. It is a glorious question for 
arbitration. But talk of fighting for it, of poisoning 
the air with powder and polluting the soil with blood, 
¢hen the beautiful picture all vanishes into a woful 
darkness. These highly civilized men of England 
and America, these brother philosophers and states- 
men are doing only what the wild, tramping buffaloes, 
on the plains of Oregon are doing much more effectu- 
ally, goring and embowelling each other. When 
rulers give over that question let the beasts take it up, 
rather than our fellow men, our citizen soldiers. 
Such is the responsibility of rulers. They have the 
means henceforward to prevent all Christian wars. 
Let them be held to their faithful use. No single in- 
junction would tend more to improve our rulers than 
to instruct them that in all cases they must do with- 
out fighting. This injunction would help the morals 
of some of them individually, and in the end it would 
save and bless the nation. The relations of civilized 
men will reach at no distant day those fair heights of 
justice and wisdom, the holy mountain of prophecy, 
where peace shall reign, and God will command his 
plessing. Let the eyes of our rulers strain their gaze 
to catch a glimpse of those summits. There is no 
moral obligation resting upon any human being to do 
pattle with a fellow man. Therefore the contingency 
is possible that there may soon be no soldiers, or that 
soldiers will refuse to fight. If that contingency be 
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realized, the kings and rulers of nations must govern 
by peace. Let them anticipate that time. "War has 
lost its charm as a pastime, it has been spoiled of its 
honor as a game, and it dares no longer propose itself 
asa test of the right. There is still thought to be 
wisdom in being prepared for war—but there is a 
higher wisdom than this of preparation, it is the wis- 
dom of avoiding war. Do not think that all the in- 
creasing ingenuity and intelligence of modern times 
has been spent in making cannons, swords and battle 
ships with greater skill. Part of that intelligence has 
indeed gone into the hands of men, but more of it has 
gone into their minds and hearts to make their perfect 
weapons perfectly useless. Waris no longer neces. 
sary, where then shall it find a defence ? 

I have set before myself but one single aim in this 
discourse, namely, to cast upon the rulers of Christian 
nations the full burden of their responsibility to pre- 
vent for the future the deplorable calamity of war 
Having no other aim than this, I have, of course, me: 
from necessity, passed by the suggestion of either of 
those most serious themes which bear a more or less 
direct relation to the great question of Force, as an 
agency in Government. Were I writing an essay, 
instead of a sermon, I should have had freey scope for 
qualifying and explanatory statements, I have ad- 
vanced a plea for the soldier which will hold good 
only in defending those who have no love for military 
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glory or service, but who go to the field to contend 
for a righteous peace. I am well aware that there 
have been nations made up of fighting men, who 
have chosen their kings and rulers solely for their 
military qualities and have thirsted to be led by them 
to the field. I am well aware that in this nation and 
in every other, there are thousands of men who rejoice 
at the rumor of war, and are ready to open its bloody 
scenes. I have omitted all reference to such as these, 
for the same reason for which I have omitted to paint 
the horrors and miseries of war. The plea which I 
have advanced for peace, has all the recommenda- 
tions of righteousness and wisdom; it may spate, 
though it might well improve, the dreadful warnings 
of wickedness and folly. 

To your Excellency, and to you Gentlemen of this 
Military Company, 

It is proper that my closing words should be ad- 
dressed, who have afforded me this occasion of speech. 
I trust I have not abused its freedom. This your 
Anniversary which has been observed for a generation 
of human life only as a gala day, making a holiday 
for the young and a peaceful show of war for you, 
has now fallen upon a time of strife. I avail myself 
of the liberty always granted to the New England 
clergy on occasions like this—but no—I will not take 
that shelter; I seek to fulfill my solemn duty as a 
minister of the Lord Jesus Christ, when I express a 
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sincere hope that you will have no part in that strife. 
This Commonwealth uttered its earnest protest against 
the measures which have brought war upon our 
country—and in so doing it has earned an honorable 
discharge from a share in its sin and from aiding to 
make that sin a greater sin. I leave to you to apply 
to that war the views which have been maintained in 
this discourse. The arms of this Commonwealth, 
which you in your generation now bear, have never 
yet been sullied by any aggressive strife, Fear not 
that you will be branded as cowards. The blood in 
your veins, and the history of your Company will be 
your sufficient warrants against that insult. The 
clergy of Massachusetts who went with you to the 
Indian and French wars, and to the great contest 
which made us free, have of old time and always 
sent up to the Throne of Grace, earnest prayers on 
your behalf, and have greeted your conquests with 
their thanksgivings to God. You have always been 
victorious and never vanquished, and you have always 
fought for the right. And now your ministers will 
side with you if need be against the rulers of the 
land to bid them rule in equity, without blood. If I 
were called upon in the solemn supplication of prayer 
to prefer to the Almighty the issue of the present strife, 
with all sincerity, and weighing the force of my words, 
I should say, that the petition, « May God prosper the 
right!” could look for its fulfilment only for a battle- 
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field strewn with the bodies of our own countrymen, 
without a single corpse from among those whom we 
call enemies. Shrinking therefore from that form of 
petition, I rather pray that the sword may at once be 
sheathed. 

I have ascribed to you, as soldiers, the hard service 
of being compelled to do the unfulfilled tasks of other 
men. This is the most exacting and the most un- 
grateful work which men ever perform. You are 
men and citizens before you are soldiers.) You have 
made your laws and chosen your rulers. It is their 
disgrace and not yours, if still you must fight. To hold 
them to their task is the first duty which you owe to 
yourselves and to us. If you do this, you will be not 
only our soldiers, but the soldiers of the Prince of 
Peace. ‘When the rust gathers upon your swords and 
guns, then will the most eloquent tribute be paid to 
law and justice in this land. And then the soldier 
shall share the glory and the benediction of the 
Peacemaker, 
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